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perhaps to their proper texture, and as an ingredient in the organs of plants.
Burnt lime, in its first effect, acts as a decomposing agent upon animal
or vegetable matter, and seems to bring it into a state on which it becomes
more rapidly a vegetable nourishment; gradually, however, the lime is
neutralized by carbonic acid, and converted into a substance analogous to
chalk; but in this case it more perfectly mixes with the other ingredients
of the soil, is more generally diffused and finely divided; and it is pro-
bably more usefulto land than any calcareous substance in its natural state.
The most considerable fact made known with regard to lime-stone
within the last few years, is owing to Mr. Tennant. It had been long
known that a particular species' of lime-stone found in different parts of
the North of England, when applied in its burnt and slacked state to land
in considerable quantities, occasioned sterility, or considerably injured the
crops for many years. Mr. Tennant in 1800, by a chemical examination
of this species of lime-stone, ascertained, that it differed from common
lime-stones by containing magnesian earth; and by several experiments
he proved that this earth was prejudicial to vegetation, when applied in
large quantities in its caustic state. Under common circumstances, the
lime from the magnesian lime-stone is, however, used in moderate quan-
tities upon fertile soils in Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, with
good effect; and it may be applied in greater quantities to soils containing
very large proportions of vegetable matter. Magnesia when combined
with carbonic acid gas, seems not to be prejudicial to vegetation, and in
soils rich in manure, it is speedily supplied with this principle from the
decomposition of the manure.

After the nature and operation of manures have been discussed, the
next, and the last subject for our consideration, will be some of the opera-
tions of husbandry capable of elucidation by chemical principles.

The chemical theory of fallowing is very simple. Fallowing affords no
new source of riches to the soil. It merely tends to produce an accumu-
lation of decomposing matter, which in the common course of crops
would be employed as it is formed, and it is scarcely possible to imagine
a single instance of a cultivated soil, which can be supposed to remain
fallow for a year with advantage to the farmer. The only cases where
this practice is beneficial seems to be in the destruction of weeds, and for
cleansing foul soils.

The chemical theory of paring and burning, I shall discuss fully in this
part of the course.

It is obvious that in all cases it must destroy a certain quantity of
vegetable matter, and must be principally useful in cases in which there
is an excess of this matter in soils. Burning, likewise renders clays less
coherent, and in this way greatly improves their texture, and causes them
to be less permeable to water.

The instances in which it must be obviously prejudicial, are those of
sandy dry siliceous soils,  containing little animal or vegetable^ matter.
Here it can only be destructive, for it decomposes that on which the soil1*
depends for its productiveness.

The advantages of irrigation, though so lately a subject of much atten-
tion, were well known to the ancients ; and more than two centuries ago the
practice was recommended to the farmers of our country.by Lord Bacon;
"meadow-watering," according to the statements of this illustrious person-
age, (given in his Natural History, in the article Vegetation,) acts not only
by supplying xxseful moisture to the grass ; but likewise the water carries
nourishment dissolved in it, and defends the roots from, the effects of cold*